The Dramatic Art of Sophocles
detail in it subserves the main purpose, that the situation, as it Develops, shall reveal more and more of Electra's nature. Every-rthing has a direct bearing on this. The plot is complex, with two reversals of fortune, the irony is often two layers deep; there is a long and brilliant narrative, there is an extremely nervous use of the chorus, but nothing is done illegitimately. Every move, however spectacular, has its direct bearing on the main theme and serves its own purpose, sometimes two or three purposes. The economy of means is admirable ; nothing is wasted, but there is no sense of bareness or poverty. Admirable too is the management of the rhythms of the piece, both the general rhythm of the whole, working up from a slow start by gradually increasing momentum to Electra's resolve (which is a climax both in the plot and in the portrayal of her character), then held up by a new phase of her character, finally gathering force again to the tremendous finish; and also in the smaller rhythms of the separate scenes, as for instance in the Messenger's speech and in Chrysothemis' first scene.
This firm control of rhythm, both in the gross and in detail, is even more noticeable in the Tyrannus. Here we find a spaciousness and a leisureliness in the early scenes which goes well with their position in the play, with the assured and lofty , position of Oedipus, and with the apparent remoteness of the catastrophe.1 We are given plenty of time in which to look at our Oedipus. As the drama progresses and suspicion grows, so the pace quickens and the scenes shorten. It is no accident that the first stages of the investigation, between Oedipus and Creon in the prologue, proceeds in leisurely couplets, die later ones in tense line-by-line dialogue. The pace grows so fast that the final scene in the discovery is packed into seventy-five amazing verses.
Each individual scene too grows in the same way. Teiresias, whose coming is so effectively prepared, is received with high respect, and in a speech from Oedipus of some amplitude: Creon enters, to find the neutral Chorus there. Most remark-
1 Note that for the sake of this rhythm Sophocles admits an improbability iat was not necessary : it appears from Oedipus* first speech that he knows lothing of the plague. The improbability is, of course, removed at v. 58, put its temporary admission shows how Sophocles cared more for design than for photographic plausibility.
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